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EDITED BY SAMUEL RHOADS, 


ie was with me, the Lord was pleased to lift up 
To whom all Communications may be addressed. 


the light of his countenance upon me, and to 
enable me again to enter into covenant with 
him. In adorable merey he preserved my life, 
wad relieved me from the apprehension of being 
tutally blind, the disorder being much in the 
eyes. But, alas! alas! soon I forgot his works, 
turned his mercy into wantonness, and became 
more and more estranged from him.” 

Many and rapid were now the events which 
succeeded each other. Soon after his recovery 
the nobility in general were retiring from France 
into Germany, to join the standard of the French 
Princes, and to unite with the armies of other 
Continental Powers to bring about a counter 
revolution, and restore the King.* It was con- 
cluded that Etienne, and some of his brothers, 
should join them. Towards the close of 1791, 
therefore, he writes, “I left my dear father’s 
house, and bid him, as it proved, a lasting fare- 
well, having never seen him since.” The 
brothers now proceeded to join the Royalists. 
After stopping a few days at Paris, they passed 
on towards Germany, through Mont Midi. Many 
were the dangers to which Etienne was exposed. 
In recurring to these, and the narrow escapes he 
had, he remarks :— 

‘“‘T shudder when I remember the state of in- 
sensibility I was in. I was not the least moved 
when surrounded by people and soldiers, who 
lavished their abuses upon us, and threatened to 
hang me to the lamp-post. I coolly stood by, 
my hands in my pockets,—being provided with 
three pair of pistols, two of which were double- 
barrelled. I concluded to wait to see what they 
would do, and resolved, after destroying as 
many of them as I could, to take my own life 
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LIFE OF STEPHEN GRELLET. 
(Continued from page 3.) 


Before Etienne had completed his sixteenth 
year, the political horizon of his country was 
changed, and with it the horizon of his hopes. 

Nearly allied to the nobility, and by all natu- 
ral ties and sentiments bound to their cause, the 
family of Gabriel de Grellet shared their re- 
verses, during the great revolutionary struggle 
which now swept over France. Their estates 
were confiscated, and he and his wife were 
thrown into prison, and had a very narrow escape 
of their lives. 

In the early stages of the fearful conflict 
Etienne was too young to take a very prominent 
part ; but there was much to rouse his feelings, 
and to stir the youthful ardor of his spirit. At 
the commencement of the Revolution, he tells 
us, the inhabitants of the kingdom generally 
took up arms ; one scene of distress after another 
kept him continually afloat. The many provoca- 
tions which the nobility and their adherents had 
to endure, and for which, he admits, they had, 
in some instances, given too much occasion, 
would have driven him to extremities,—-had it 
not been for what he gratefully recognizes as a 
‘“ Divine interposition,’ which preserved him. 
For, at that time, in the summer of 1791, he 
was violently seized with the small-pox. During 
this illness he was brought very low. 

‘-The Lord,” he writes, ‘‘ was pleased afresh 
to visit my benighted soul. The state fron’ 
which I had departed was clearly set before me, 
and the misery into which I must be plunged, 
if the thread of my life should then be cut off. 
After much secret sorrow, for no man knew how 


*The emigration of the nobility and landowners 
was, at that time, at its height. Nearly 100,000 of 
the most wealthy and influential body in France fled 
their country. 

**All the roads to the Rhine were covered with 
haughty fugitives, whose inability for action was 
equalled only by the presumption of their language. 
They would admit of no compromise with the popu- 
lar party, and threatened their adversaries with the 
whole weight of European vengeance, if they per- 
sisted in demanding it.”"—Alison’s History of Europe. 
Chap. vii. 
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with the last. No thought of eternity was then| murderous onset; he was thus preserved from 
before me—no sense or remembrance that there | “shedding blood,” having “never fought with 
is a God !” the sword, or fired a gun.” Though, at the time, 
He was, however, mercifully preserved, and | he might cousider it as a “ misfortune,” he was 
no violent hands were laid upon him. After a| wont, in after days, to recur to this circumstance 
short detention, he and his brothers pursued | with peculiar thankfulness to Him, who had so 
their way to Coblentz, then the rendezvous of} especially called him into the service of the 
the nobility, the French Princes being there. | Prince of Peace. 
The winter and spring were spent in military} Numerous incidents connected with his per- 
preparations for the approaching campaign in| sopral history “ which would alone fill a volume,” 
France. Both morally and physically it was a|and the well known events of the Revolution, 
time of much exposure to Etienne. with the barbarities of Robespierre’s reign of 
“Every thing about me,” he says, “and the} terror, are passed over in silence, or but slightly 
very nature of the work I was engaged in,|touched upon, in his Autobiography. After 
was highly calculated to destroy every fibre re-| recording the retreat of the Princes’ army, he 
maining of those tender impressions I had here-| simply remarks that he and his brothers “ went 
tofore received; but my gracious Lord did not|to Amsterdam.” From other sources we learn, 
wholly forsake me. I was preserved from those} that, being made prisoners of war, he and his 
gross evils that are too generally attendant on| brothers were ordered to be shot. The execu- 
an army. But QO! the height of my infatua-| tion of the sentence was each moment expected, 
tion! I attributed my preservation to my own} When some sudden commotion in the hostile 
reasoning powers; for I viewed the vices to|army gave them an opportunity to make their 
which my companions were addicted in the|escape. They took the route of Brussels, and 
same light as, a little before, 1 had done jovial| thence reached Holland in safety. 
parties, for dancing, &c. &.; concluding that! The young brothers soon met with kind 
what degrades the man can yield him neither|friends in Amsterdam; but it now became a 
true comfort nor pleasure. Divine light would, | matter of serious consideration what course to 
nevertheless, at seasons, pierce into the inmost| pursue. Their attractions towards their beloved 
recesses of my benighted heart. I was fond of| parents, left behind amidst the varying vicissi- 
solitude, and had many retired walks through | tudes of revolutionized France, were strong ; 
the woods and over the hills. I delighted to| yet, to attempt to return to them, without any 
visit the deserted hermitages which formerly | reasonable prospect of being able to alleviate 
abounded on the Rhine. I envied the situation | their trials, seemed only like a useless exposure 
of such hermits—retired from the world, and} of their own liberty and lives; and to remain 
sheltered from its many temptations; for I| long where they were was scarcely less dangerous. 
thought it impossible for me to live in a life of | Etienne and his brother Joseph finally concluded 
purity, while continuing among my associates.|to goto South America. Through the kind as- 
I looked forward wishfully for the time when Ij sistance of a republican (General, a friend of the 
could thus retire; but I saw also that, unless [| family, they obtained a passage on board a ship 
could leave behind me my earthly-mindedness, | bound for Demerara, where they arrived in the 
my pride, my vanity, and every carnal propen-| First month of 1798, after a voyage of about 
sity, an outward solitude could afford me no| forty days. 
shelter. They were provided with letters of introduc- 
Our army entered into France the forepart ofthe | tion from their friends in Holland to some of 
summer of 1792, accompanied by the Austrians | thé principal planters, who received them with 
and Prussians. I was in the King’s Horse|much hospitality. Mercantile pursuits soon 
Guards, which consisted mostly of the nobility. | occupied their attention, and during a residence 
We endured great hardships, for many weeks | of two years in the colony, which then belonged 
sleeping on the bare ground, in the open air,|to Holland, they had an opportunity of seeing 
and were sometimes in want of provisions. But} much of the horrors of slavery, and of becoming 
that word honor so inflamed us, that I marvel|intimately acquainted with the ruinous effects 
how contentedly we bore our privations. And|of that iniquitous and anti-christian system, 
what was it all for? To contend for an earthly | both upon the colored and the white population. 
crown! To satisfy our vain and proud minds!” | They were much shocked, on their first arrival 
Towards the approach of winter, owing to|in the colony, in observing the degraded con- 
various political changes, the Princes’ army was| dition of the miserable descendants of the 
obliged to retire from France, and, soon after,| African race, whose almost naked bodies bore 
was disbanded. Etienne had. been present. at| evident marks of the cruelty of their oppressors, 
several engagements; he had seen many falling| and whose backs were frequently covered with 
about him, stricken by the shafts of death; he|large scars, left by the lash of the whip; some, 
had stood in battle array, facing the enemy, | still bleeding under the strokes recently inflict- 
ready for the conflict; but, being in a reserve|ed, had Cayenne pepper and salt rubbed into 
corps, he was never actually called out to the! their wounds, to increase their suffering. Such 
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was the impression made upon Etienne by the 
scenes of cruelty and anguish he witnessed, 
that, many years after, the sound of a whip in 
the street would “chill his blood,” in the re- 
membrance of the agony of the poor slaves ; and 
he “ felt convinced that there was no excess of 
wickedness and malice which a slaveholder, or 
driver, might not be guilty of.” 

The state of society in Demerara was de- 
plorable. 

“Tt was a place of much dissipation,” he re- 
marks. “TI do not recollect, during the whole 
time I was there, that I saw any thing, in any 
one, that indicated a feeling of*religious sensi- 
bility. There was no place of worship; no 
priest of any kind, except one who had been 
there a few years, who was a dissolute, drunken 
man. It was of the Lord’s mercy that I, and 
the whole land, were not destroyed like Sodom 
and Gomorrah. At that time, the prince of the 
power of the air, who rules in the hearts of the 
children of disobedience, had obtained such a 
victory over me, that I had become one of the 
number of those infatuated ones who call good 
evil, and evil good,—darkness light, and light 
darkness,—to so daring a pitch as to say— There 
is no God! I not only thought that there was 
no God, and consequently no religion ; that all 
the profession of it was but priestcraft, invention 
and deceit, but, so plausibly had I compassed 
myself with sparks of my own kindling, that I 
thought I saw a way to steer my own course. I 
had become a complete disciple of Voltaire, and 
writers of that class. 

How low, how degraded, did I see man to 
be! And 
reached to that state of philosophy, and cor- 
rectness of reasoning, that would enable me to 
rise from that sink of corruption, and live a 
virtuous life,—even concluding that it was this 
that preserved me from giving way to many of 
the vices, which flowed like a torrent about me. 
This was my situation when the Lord himself 
interfered to release me from that land, and to 
open a way for my emancipation from a bond- 
age far more to be dreaded than that of the 
poor slaves whom I commiserated. 

In the forepart of the spring of 1795 there 
was a report that a French fleet was coming to 
take possession of the colony. The conse- 
quences of falling into their hands, and the fear 
of seeing the same cruelties there, that were 
committed in France, induced my brother and 
myself to conclude to leave the country imme- 
diately. An American vessel being on the eve 
of sailing for New York, we took our passage 
in her. 

Thus, in the space of two days, we took our 
departure. A few hours later would have pre- 
vented it; for, in the evening, as we were going 
out, we saw a fleet standing in, which, we di 
not hear till some time after our arrival in New 
York, were the English, and not the French. 
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However trivial this circumstance may seem, it 
has often appeared to meas one that stands 
very prominent in the days of my pilgrimage. 
I have viewed it as the Lord’s interposition to 
rescue me from the thraldom into which I was 
plunged ; these bonds, very probably, might 
ave been rendered still stronger, had I staid 
till the English took possession of the colony. 
During the passage we had several narrow 
escapes. Once, after being chased the whole 
day hy a privateer, off Martinico, at sunset she 
came alongside of us; but, the sea being high, 
they did not even send their boats to us; yet, 
as we heard on our arrival at New York, a few 
days after, they made prize of another American 
vessel. When near the island of Dominica we 
suddenly found ourselves amidst a bed of rocks, 
that threatened every instant our total destruc- 
tion. We were obliged to keep in a narrow 
channel through them. This led us near to 
the island, where we saw the inhabitants flying 
to arms, and pointing their cannon at us, sup- 
posing us to be a designing enemy. Thus, be- 
tween their guns and the rocks, we were in 
imminent danger; when a way was discovered 
between the rocks, to make our escape to the 
open sea. Twice, during the voyage, the ves- 
sel caught fire, and several bales of cotton were 
so burnt as to have to be thrown overboard. 
The morning before we landed at New York, 
we were going at the rate of seven or eight 
miles an hour, and found ourselves enveloped 
in such a fog, that we could hardly see the 
length of the ship; suddenly it dispersed, and 
we saw the Jersey shore, so near, that men 


yet I could dare to think I had} fishing on the beach were clearly perceptible 


to the naked eye,—and immediately the fog 
returned. A few minutes more, and we must 
have perished. 

Thus did Divine Providence repeatedly in- 
terfere, and prevent my sinking into everlasting 
'misery. But such was the obduracy of my 
. heart, all that time, that I do not recollect to 
jhave felt any emotion of gratitude.” 

(To be continued.) 











THE DECEITFUL BROOK. 


On the second of April I crossed a stone 
bridge over the bed of a stream to the right of 
the village of Kulonieh; an hour and a half 
north-west of Jerusalem. It was then entirely 
destitute of water. Prokesch, a German 
traveller, who passed here a few weeks later in 
the season, speaks of it as a rushing stream when 
he saw it. Otto von Richter, who was here in 
August, though he mentions the place under a 
wrong name, says that it contained then a little 
water. Salzbacher, who saw the brook near 


the end of June, says that it was entirely dry. 
Richardson, an English traveller, speaks of it 
on the fifteenth of April as “a small brook, 
trickling down through the valley.” 


The.- 
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stream is evidently a very uncertain one. It 
varies not only in winter and summer, but at 
the same season in different years. It may be 
taken, however, as a fair example of what is 
true of Eastern brooks in general. They flow 
with water during the rainy season ; but, after 
that, are liable to be soon dried up, or if they 
contain water, contain it only for a longer or 
shorter time, according to their situation and 
the severity of the heat of particular years. 
Hence, the traveller in quest of water must often 
be disappointed when he comes to such streams. 
He may find them entirely dry ; or, he may find 
the water gone at the place where he approach- 
es them, though it may still linger in other 
places which elude his observation ; he may 
perceive, from the moisture of the ground, that 
the last drops have just disappeared, and that 
he has arrived but a few hours too late for the 
attainment of his object. 

The chances of obtaining water in the desert 
ure equally precarious. The winter torrents 
there, owing to the rapidity with which the sand 
absorbs them, are still more transient. The 
spring, which supplied a well yesterday, may 
fail to-day ; or the drifting sand may choke it 
up, and obliterate every trace of it. On the 
ninth day of my journey, aiter leaving Cairo, we 
heard of a well at some distance from the regu- 
lar course, and, as the animals, (except the 
camels) needed to be watered, we turned aside 
to visit the place. We travelled for some miles 
over immense sand-heaps and under a burning 
sun, with the thermometer at ninety degrees of 
Fahrenheit. It was our lot to be disappointed. 


We found the well, indeed, but without a drop | 


of water in it that could be reached by us. The 
wind had blown the sand into it, and buried it 
up to such a depth, that all hope of relief from 
that source was cut off. 

This liability of a person in the East to be 
deceived in his expectation of finding water is 
the subject of repeated allusion in the Serip- 
tures. In Job vi. 15, sq., it furnishes an ex- 
pressive image for representing the fickleness 
and treachery of false-hearted friends. 


‘*My brethren have dealt deceitfully like a brook, 
As the channel of brooks which pass away ; 
Which are turbid by reason of the ice, 

In which is hidden the melted snow. 

As soon as the waters flow off they are gone ; 
When the heat comes, they vanish from their place. 
The caravans on their way turn aside ; 

They go up into the desert and perish. 

The caravans of Tema search anxiously, 

The wayfarers of Sheba look to them with hope. 
They are ashamed because they trusted in them ; 
They come to them and are confounded.” 


jis a dangerous thing.” 


of learning. 
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rush along, swollen from the effect of the melting 
snow and ice. Summer comes, and they can no 
longer be trusted. Those journeying in the 
region of such streams, fainting with thirst, 
travel many a weary step out of the way, in 
pursuit of them, in the hope that water may 
still be found in them. They arrive at the place, 
but only to be disappointed. The deceitful 
brook has fled. The sufferers were in the last 
extremity—it was their only hope, and they 
die. 

Tema is a region in the north of the Arabian 
Desert ; Sheba a region of Arabia Felix. ‘ Cara- 
vans,” says Unybreit, “from these particular 
places are mentioned to give life and individu- 
ality to the picture.’ The scene is laid in 
Arabia, because it is in that country especially 
that travellers are liable to suffer from want of 
water. 


Another passage where we meet with the 


[same comparison is that in Jeremiah xv. 18. 


The prophet’s sky had long been darkened with 
trouble and sorrow ; but the deliverer, for whose 
interposition he waited, delayed to come :— 
‘* Why is my affliction perpetual, 
~ And my wound incurable ? 
It will not be healed. 
Thou art to me as a lying brook, 
As waters which are not enduring.’’ 
— Hackett. 
———_-+—~or 


From ** A Man,”—“ The Highest Pleasures of the Intellect.”’ 
THE THINKER. 


You have seen some youth who was just 
opening into those years of life, in which the 
saying of the poet Pope has, in many an in- 
stance, seemed too true, that, “a little learning 


You observed the exu- 
berance of that young person’s language, the 
excessive fertility of his fancy, his unbounded 
self-trust, his impatient eagerness to try the 
strife of riper years, his lively forecastings of 


| the extreme cheapness of human success. 


This boy, you said to yourself, will, by-and- 
by, have become more of a thinker. Less 
exuberant will, then, be his language, and less 
abundant and florid his imagery. His style 
will indicate a maturer mind. His words will 
be somewhere within a foot and a half in length. 
His wit will be more keenly significant. He 


will be less self-confident, and more self-possess- 


ed. No longer will he be vain of his little stock 
He will well know how great a 
difference there is between the person with a 
serene and steady head, and a person whose 


| head is only a sort of balloon tied to the top of 


his spinal column. 


Our English version of the above passage|, It is interesting to trace the progress of that 
fails to bring out the image distinctly. The intellectual work by which the mere student 
foregoing translation, which I have brought} is changed into the thinker. The subjectof this 
nearer to the original, may be made clearer,! work passes, gradually, into a new being. His 
perhaps, by a word of explanation. The idea' tastes, views, habits, recreations, speech, looks, 
is, that in spring the streams are full; they manners—these all undergo a process of substi- 
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tution. Once he was bold; now, he appears 
modest. Once he was boisterous ; now, he ap- 
pears taciturn. Once he was fickle and vain; 
now, he appears firm and manly. Once his 
mind was only a consumer; now, it is a pro- 
ducer. 

The thinker is not content with mere facts 
and objects, effects and statements. He is in- 
clined to search for principles, purposes, causes, 
laws. Appearances do not satisfy him. He 


seeks inward, upward, downward, so that, if 


possible, he may find the substance, the essence. 

All things seem to him to change for the better. 
. & “a 5 » . 

The insignificant becomes full of meaning ; the 

worthless displays wealth ; dull things become 

charming; dead things become living. He 

prizes every moment of time, as worth a thought 


and a thrill. Every where, he is a finder of 


reasons. He finds them in the street, in the 
solitude of the forest, among earnest people and 
among frivolous people, in prosperity and in ad- 
versity, at festivals and at funerals. All day long, 


his mind grapples gladly with its own difficult 
questions. Thought, with its very pain, is sweet 


to him. He loves it better than food, than 


sleep, than gold, than praise. It is his refresh- 
ment in weariness, his cure in sickness, his 


relief in disappointment, his beguilement in 
grief. He is, now, and evermore, a cheerful 
thinker ! 

All the curious things which he meets, must 
submit to the ordeal imposed by his inquisitive 


and analyzing powers. The tree must unfold to 


him its laws of growth and of reproduction ; 


the flower must tell him some beautiful story of 


its interior life ; the little noisome insect which 
he once brushed away, as utterly worthless, 
must entertain him with some account of its 
interesting career. Happy surprises animate 
him in all his wanderings. 

Small is the bird—too small to claim the 
attention of most people, as it flies through the 
air or hides itself under the foliage, singing 
here and silent there ; in company in this place, 
and alone in the other. What canst thou, little, 
gay, slender, fickle bird, exhibit, that should 
occupy and delight, for one moment, the 
thoughts of a man? Art thou not an insignifi- 
cant thing, in this wide, magnificent world? 
Not such is the language of the thinker. But, 
in words similar to those which Charles Kings- 
ley supposes the old squire to have uttered, as 
he read the Hampshire gentleman’s book about 
birds and weeds, he is ready to exclaim: “ Why 
I have seen that and that a hundred times, 
and never thought till now how wonderful they 
were!” To him, the bird is a living curiosity, 
extorting great questions. It is curious for its 
life ; for what life is like a bird’s? It is curious 
for its skill; for what human artist can equal 
the skill displayed in a bird’s nest? It is 


curious for its geographical knowledge ; for what 


learned geographer can travel, with his map and 
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compass, as unerringly as a bird can, without 
them? It is curious for its song; for what 
warbler can perfectly imitate the song ofa bird ? 
It is curious, because it migrates, yearly, from 
clime to clime. It is curious, because its whole 
structure is such as to adapt it for flying. Its 
feathers are curious, its feet are curious, its 
bones are curious, its respiratory apparatus is 
curious. Surely, little bird, thou art a wonder- 
ful object to the thinker ! 


Om 


For the Young. 
WHO IS THE GREATEST ? 


My young cousin Henry has been reading 
Abbott’s History of Napoleon Bonaparte. 

One evening as we sat together, he laid down 
his book, and, with glowing cheeks and spark- 
ling eyes, exclaimed, 

“ Wasn’t he the most splendid man that ever 
lived? I'd give anything to be half as great!’ 

Mr. Abbott’s portrait so carefully conceals 
the blemishes of his hero, and is set withal in 
so dazzling a frame, that I could not wonder at 
a boy’s enthusiasm in contemplating it. But L 
said : 

“ Your chance of being half as great as Bon- 
aparte is very good, I think. That is not al- 
ways great which consists in brilliant achieve- 
ments. The highest greatness is moral ; and 
seeks the good of others, rather than its own 
glory. I could tell you of a more noble hero 
than Napoleon, who lived in his own time.” 

“T should like to hear of one,” answered 
Harry, with an air that said he was not to be 
convinced. But he still loved a story; so I 
told him the following : 

Years ago, in the deep heart of a mountain 
in Belgium, a hundred men were working a 
coal-mine. 

Grim-visaged and dusky, moving about by 
the dull red light of their safety-lamps, they 
might have been mistaken for the demons of 
the mountain, once supposed by the peasants to 
dwell in its caves. Their work was hard, and 
surrounded by dangers; but their wives and 
children were in the hamlet above, and long 
habit made them forget their perils. So they 
might be contented, and even happy. 

The creaking windlass raised and lowered a 
huge bucket through the deep and narrow shaft, 
from morning till night, carrying men and tools 
to and fro. This was their only doorway. 

Tt was noonday, and the sun shone down one 
side of the shaft, and brought a glimmer of day- 
light to a part of the mine, when Hubert Gof- 
fin, the master miner, took his place in the great 
kibble, and was let down to the mine, many feet 
below. When he reached the bottom, he com- 
menced handing some tools and stores to Victor, 
a blind miner, who was waiting there. Victor 
had left a sick child in one of the cottages, and 
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it was to inquire after him that he stood wait- 
ing at the bottom of the shaft. 

The bucket was soon emptied, and Hubert 
was just stepping out, when hark! Whatsound 
was that which made his cheek pale? It, was 
the rushing and trickling of water. The next 
moment he caught sight of a stream forcing it- 
self through a fissure in the mountain close to 
the shaft! Hubert’s long experience instantly 
showed him their full danger. It was not a 
feeble, oozing stream, but a mighty pressure of 
water that had found its outlet here. They 
would be overwhelmed—lost ! 

One foot was yet in the bucket—a jerk at the 
rope would save him. But though death stared 
him in the face, he could not sacrifice others to 
save himself. Quickly jumping out, he seized 
blind Victor, and placed him in the bucket, 
saying quickly, as he jerked the rope, 

“Tell them the water has burst in, and we 
are probably lost; but we will seek refuge at 
the further end of the gallery. Say farewell to 
our poor friends.” Ina moment he was gone, 
and with him Hubert’s only certainty of escape 
from a terrible death. 

The mine consisted of long, narrow passages, 
and on all sides deep caves from which the coal 
had been dug. The men were all at the further 
end of the mine, hewing out the solid moun- 
tain, unconscious of danger. Hubert quickly 
made his way along the dark passage, followed 
by the swift-spreading water ; and soon reached 
his fellow-workmen with the dreadful intelli- 
gence. It was a moment for panic, when each 
would have rushed to certain death in a vain 
effort to save himself. But looking firmly into 
their ghastly faces, the master spoke a few 
courageous sentences— 

“Follow my words, lads, and be quick—our 
picks may save us!” 

Then came a few steady, quick commands, to 
hollow a new chamber above the level the water 
would probably reach. The men obeyed in si- 
lence, though each knew not but that he might 
be digging his own grave. A hundred pairs of 
hands soon finished the work, and into the cave 
a hundred men crowded to wait for death or an 
almost impossible chance of relief. The water 
gradually filled all the old avenues and cham- 
bers, and then seemed stayed. Never was a 
situation more dreadful. Not more than a day’s 
provisions had been saved, and already two or 
three of their number had been killed by the 
falling rocks while hastily digging the new 
chamber. The long, dismal hours, with no 
change to mark them, brought only the advance 
of almost certain death. 

Courage, brave Hubert! God, who saw thy 
noble sacrifice, will help thee ! 

The terrified friends and townsmen, on hear- 
ing Victor’s dreadful news, ran wildly about in 
hopeless panic. But soon, guided by the mes- 
sage Hubert had sent, they commenced working 
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a new shaft as near as possible to the spot where 
the hapless men might be. Five days and nights 
they toiled, digging deeper and deeper into the 
solid side of the mountain. 

“ Tt is a vain task,” said the men. But the 
women cried, “ Do not cease! God will help 
us |” 

At length, on the morning of the sixth day, 
the muffled sound of blows from within met the 
ears of the workmen in the shaft. A signal ran 
along the rope, and told the news to the waiting 
multitude above, who rent the air with joyful 
shouts. Soon a communication was made. They 
were saved—at least some were saved ! 

Who can imagine the feelings of the unfortu- 
nate men, buried for five days and nights, with- 
out food, when first the day gleamed in upon 
them, revealing a human face ! 

Of the hundred who had been imprisoned, 
over seventy survived, and with them Hubert. 
Without him, indeed, probably no one would 
have been spared to tell the story. 

This noble act, done in a place and at a mo- 
ment when no praise of men could have been 
looked for, echoed throughout Europe, and ob- 
tained the praise and gratitude of the world. 
The ten thousand miners of Liege hailed their 
fellow-laborer with delight and pride. Napo- 
leon heard and admired in his palace in Paris, 
and sent a reward to the peasant nobleman. He 
sent him his Cross of Honor, the mark which 
all the high and great coveted, and, better still, 
offered him a pension which raised him above 
want for the rest of his life. 

When God unfolds in heaven the secret char- 
ity of men, many such heroes shall stand re- 
vealed, whom the earth and the waves have 
covered, sending no testimony to the world. 
Their Father who seeth in secret shall reward 
them openly.—Jndependent. 


_—-—~o 


EXTRACTS FROM THE MEMOIR OF HANNAH 
BASSETT. : 
(Continued from page 7.) 

The next winter she spent in Philadelphia, 
and it is instructive to reflect upon the increas- 
ing concern which she manifested that she might 
be found faithfully bearing her daily cross ; for 
although she was very exemplary, and in her 
conduct and conversation gave good evidence of 
the work that was going on within, yet she did 
not cease striving for that full and perfect at- 
tainment, wherein everything is brought into 
conformity to the will of the Lord. Under date 
| of Ist mo. 2d, 1847, she writes :— 
| “Oh, that I could look back upon the past, 
with the satisfactory reflection of having spent 
the precious time in serving Him for whose 
glory we were created. But this world and its 
'allurements have occupied far too great a portion 
of that time which is not given us to waste in 
idle pursuits, or in mere earthly enjoymeuts, but 
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to be devoted to serving Him from whom we 
receive all that we have, who giveth us all 
things richly to enjoy. How bountifully hath 
He dispensed His blessings and favors upon me, 
a poor unworthy child, and what returns have 
been made to Him therefor. Oh, may my 
future life be dedicated more to His service. 
May I serve Him more as I ought. ‘So teach 
me, O Lord, to number my days, that 1 may 
apply my heart unto wisdom.’ 
10th mo , 1847. This evening I engaged in 
conversation with some young Friends, upon the 
importance of being faithful in what are termed 
little things, and by some are considered of but 
little importance. But we are required to be 
faithful in the little, or we cannot be made 
rulers over more. Many say they do not see 
the necessity of these things, and take the lib- 
erty of judging those that do. But I think 
they must feel them to be great things, else why 
so hard to give themup? I believe that, in 
reality, it is shunning the cross. Our Saviour 
says, ‘he that taketh not his cross and followeth 
after me, is not worthy of me.’ Thus, if we 
ever expect to become the followers of a meek 
and crucified Saviour, we must deny ourselves 
the gratifications of this vain world, take up our 
cross daily and follow Him. He has declared 
that His yoke is easy and His burden light. 
We ought not to plead excuse by saying we are 
too young to give up to such and such things. 
The Lord loveth an early sacrifice, and He 
calleth for the whole heart. But, if we con- 
tinue to stifle the convictions of Divine Grace, 
and do not attend to that which leads in the 
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enjoy such a privilege Secret petitions were 
raised that the Lord would enable me to get 
down into a reverent, silent waiting before Him. 
‘They that wait upon the Lord, shall renew 
their strength.’ What encouragement have we 
all, often to wait upon Him. ‘My soul, wait 
thou only upon God, for my expectation is from 
Him.’ 

lst mo. 7th, 1849. Again, rather indis- 
posed. Have not been down stairs to-day, but 
have passed the time quietly in my chamber, 
while others.of the family have been at meet- 
ing, and I trust it has been a season of profit to 
me. I have been led seriously to reflect upon 
the tender mercy and long-suffering of a gracious 
and holy Redeemer, who has been near to a 
poor feeble child in many seasons of trial and 
affliction, and has made me truly to feel that 
He is good, and that His tender mercies are 
over all His works. What should we do with- 
out such a compassionate Saviour ? 

After supper this evening, dear father read 
several chapters in the Bible, after which we 
remained some time in silence. It was to me 
an instructive season. It seemed as if the 
presence of our Holy Head was spread over us 
to comfort us together, although not a word was 
spoken. To me, at least, it was a time of re- 
freshment. An increased desire arose in my 
mind, that we might all be engaged to ‘ pass 
the time of our sojourning here in fear,’ as the 
day is hasteniug on apace when we shall have 
to appear before the Judge of all, and give an 
account of our stewardship. 
2d mo., 1850. Heard of the death of our 


straight and narrow way, how can we expect to| dear valued friend, John Warren, to whom we 
be prepared for that solemn change which | have been nearly attached for many years; and 


awaits us all. 
until a more convenient season. 


Oh, the danger of putting off! although he is gone, his memory will ever be 
The longer I| precious to us. 


‘Mark the perfect man, and 


live, the more do I feel the importance of ‘lead-| behold the upright, for the end of that man is 


ing a life of self-denial, and of endeavoring to| peace.’ 


follow our Holy Pattern. 


How justly applicable is this to our 


I feel the necessity | dear departed friend. Truly his works of faith, 


of living in accordance with those principles} and labors of love, will long be remembered. 
and testimonies, which we, as a Society, profess; Oh, that we may follow him as he followed 


before the world. May I not be ashamed of our 
profession before men. 

4th mo. 2d, 1848. I hoped to have got out 
to meeting to-day, but am not able to go. The 
cold air keeps me much within doors about this 
time. I feel a wish that I may be well enough 
to attend meetings, but I must be patient and 
resigned to whatever seems best. These trials 
and disappointments are no doubt designed for 
my good, by an all-wise and merciful Providence. 
I do hope I may profit from all these dispensa- 
tions. Our Heavenly Father doth not afflict 
willingly. 

28th. To-day attended meeting the first time 
for five months. What a favor once more to 
meet with my dear friends in this way. My 
heart was filled with gratitude to the Great 
Giver of every good gift, that He was pleased 
so far to restore my health as to enable me to 





Christ—that we may die the death of the 
righteous, and that our last end may be like his. 

12th mo. 12th. To-day I attended Monthly 
Meeting, which is a privilege I have not en- 
joyed for several months. Thankful did I feel 
in being able to meet again with my dear 
friends in a religious meeting. It appeared to 
me to be a favored time Our dear friend 
from Maine was there, and was engaged 
in testimony; solemn truths were declared 
amongst us which I hope may sink deep into 
our hearts and tend to comfort and encourage 
some of our drooping minds. Desires were ex- 
pressed that we might be willing to give up our 
whole hearts to serve the Lord in the way that 
He requires, and not be putting off until a more 
convenient season. Qh, that we may be willing 





to suffer for the sake of Him who hath done so 
Is not the truth worth suffering 


much for us. 
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for? Had I simply united with the conclusion 
of the meeting upon a subject which was be- 
fore it, 1 should have felt more peaceful; but I 
did not do as I ought to have done, and instead 
of peace of mind reproof for disobedience fol- 
lowed. Faithfulness in little things is called 
for, and may I bear itin mind. The fear of 
appearing forward, too much prevails; sugges- 
tions of the evil one, I believe, where it is 
plainly manifest what is required. 

Ist mo., 1851. Another year has now com- 
menced, and I am yet here, a sojourner in this 
world; but how much longer my life may be 
lengthened out, is known only to an all-wise 
Providence, who seeth the end from the begin- 
ning, and who can cut the thread of life when 
He pleases. Hardly have I expected to be 
spared, until this year, so feeble in health have 
I been. But my Heavenly Father has seen 
meet to spare me a little longer, and, in some 
measure, to grant an improvement in my health; 
and thankfulness for this unmerited favor hath 
filled my heart. May the covenants, made when 
on a bed of sickness, neyer be forgotten, and 
may I serve Him more faithfully than I have 
hitherto done. Oh, that all my trials and suffer- 
ings may work together for good. 

(To be concluded.) 
FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 
PHILADELPHIA, NINTIL MONTH 15, 1860. 


Onto YeArty MErETING.—We are again 
enabled with feelings of thankfulness and en- 
couragement, which we trust will be largely 
shared by our readers, to present a brief state- 
ment of the proceedings of this meeting, pur- 
posing to give extracts from the printed minutes 
when a copy comes to hand. 

The Meeting of Ministers and Elders held its 
first sitting at Mount Pleasant, on Seventh day 
the lst instant. The following Ministers were 
in attendance from other Yearly Meetings, with 
certificates : Sibyl Jonesof N. England ; Phebe 
Ann Sands and Mary H. Thomas of New York ; 
John Scott of Baltimore; Lindley M. Hoag, 
Eli Newlin and John Henry Douglass of Indi- 
ana; and Ann Hoskins of Western. 

Our dear friend John L. Eddy, of Alum Creek 
Quarterly Meeting, was liberated to pay a re- 
ligious visit in Great Britain and Ireland, and 
on the continent of Europe. There was a re- 
markable flow of love and sympathy on the oc- 
casion, and he was sent forth with prayer and 
thanksgiving as a messenger of the glad tidings 


of the Gospel. 


REVIEW. 

The public Meetings for worship on First- 
day morning and afternoon were satisfactory, 
and largely attended, the floor and extensive 
galleries of the large house being well filled. 
In the evening an appointed meeting for the 
young people was also large, and it has rarely 
been the lot of the writer to attend a meeting in 
which the Divine power was so eminently mani- 
fested, melting all hearts into solemn worship, 
praise and prayer. 


The Yearly Meeting at large, commenced its 
sittings on Second-day the 3d inst., and the at- 
tendance of both men and women was much 
larger than in former years since the late separa- 
tion. Of the 33 representatives from the Quar- 
terly Meetings, only one was absent, and he was 
kept at home by sickness. Epistles were re- 
ceived from the Yearly Meetings of London and 
Dublin, and from all the Yearly Meetings in this 
country except Philadelphia. The General 
Epistle from London was also read, and 1500 


copies were directed to be printed for distribu- 
tion. 


In the evening a joint meeting was held of 
the committees appointed by the Yearly Meet- 
ing and the several Quarterly Meetings, on the 
concerns of the free people of color, and much 
interesting information was presented by the re- 
ports of the committees and by verbal state- 
ments from individuals. The general report 
made to the Yearly Meeting will appear in the 
extracts from the Minutes. 


Third-day.— Jonathan Binns was re-appoint- 
ed Clerk, and Wm. Ratcliff, Assistant. The 
sitting was principally occupied with the con- 
sideration of the state of the subordinate meet- 
ings as shown by the answers to the queries, and 
while various defects were acknowledged, it was 
felt that great cause for thankfulness and en- 
couragement existed in the general prevalence 
of unity throughout the body, and an increased 
concern amongst the younger members to main- 
tain faithfully the doctrines and testimonies of 
Christianity as they have ever been held by our 
religious Society. The answers to the query, 
whether Friends bear a faithful testimony 
against slavery, brought the meeting into a 
serious consideration of the subject, it appearing 
that in all the Quarterly Meetings there are 
members who feel that they do not bear the 
faithful testimony queried after, unless they ex- 
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ercise a care to avoid the use of the productions 
of slave-labor. 

In the afternoon, agreeably to notice given 
at the close of the sitting of the Yearly Meeting, 
a large number of Friends met, and after due 
consideration it was agreed to form a Bible As- 
sociation of Friends. Officers were appointed, 
and upwards of 100 Friends enrolled as members, 
and a committee was appointed to obtain addi- 
tional names. 

The Committee on Education met in the even- 
ing, when reports were read from the Commit- 
tees of the Quarterly Meetings, and a condensed 
statement was directed io be laid before the 
Yearly Meeting. 

Fourth-day.—A visit was paid to the women’s 
meeting by John Scott. By a report from the 
Boarding School Committee, it appeared that the 
institution remains in possession of those who 
have separated from the Yearly Meeting. A 
report, generally of a satisfactory character, 
from the Committee on Indian Concerns, was 
read, and will appear in the Minutes. 

The Report on Education gave rise to an ex- 
tended expression of religious concern for the 
right training of Friends’ children, particularly 
in the proper conducting of First-day Schools 
for Scriptural instruction, and the daily reading 
of the Holy Scriptures and religious waiting in 
families. 

At 4 o’clock, P. M., another appointed meet- 
ing of divine worship was held for the young 
people, and like that on First-day evening, was 
a season of solemnity and religious awakening. 

Fifth-day.—As usual a public meeting for 
worship was held in the forenoon, and a sitting 
of the Yearly Meeting in the afternoon. The 
latter was visited by Sibyl Jones and Phebe 
Ann Sands, whose communications accorded 
with the tone of deep religious interest which 
prevailed throughout the Yearly Meeting. 
The consideration of the Report on education 
was resumed, and Quarterly and Monthly Meet- 
ings were desired to give renewed attention to 
the guarded literary education of Friends’ chil- 
dren. The report upon the labors in the several 
Quarterly Meetings to promote the welfare of 
the free people of color, was read, and ap- 
proved. 
Committee appointed last year, to visit the sub- 
ordinate meetings, and a suggestion contained 
in the report to the effect that no disciplinary 


A satisfactory report was made by the | 


proceedings, on account of acts connected with 
the separation, should be entered into during 
next year by Monthly Meetings, against those 
who have separated from the Yearly Meeting, 
was agreed to, with a general expression of 
unity. The Committee was released, and a few 
Friends were appointed to nominate another at 
the next sitting. 

The minutes of the Meeting for Sufferings 
during the past year, were read and approved. 

Sixth-day.—Committees were appointed in 
the several Quarterly Meetings, to solicit free 
subscriptions from the members to aid Friends 
of North Carolina, in paying their Boarding 
School debt. A Committee of men and women 
was appointed to visit the subordinate meetings 
as way opened for it. Returning minutes for 
members and their companions from other Yearly 
Meetings were adopted, and also Epistles to all 
the Yearly Meetings, except Philadelphia. When 
the business of both meetings was concluded, 
the partition was raised, and after the exercise 
of an awakening ministry and fervent supplica- 
tion, the joint meeting closed with much solem- 
nity, and it is believed with a deep general and 
individual feeling, that during the several sit- 
tings the favor and blessing of our Heavenly 
Father had been experienced in a remarkable 
manner. 


To CorrEsponDENTS.—The absence of the 
Editor last week is offered as. an apology to cor- 
respondents whose letters and communications 
have not received prompt attention. Being 
again at his post, he will be glad to hear from 
Agents and other friends, hoping they are 
making active exertions, at the beginning of the 

| Fourteenth volume of Friends’ Review, to ex- 
tend its circulation. 


Diep, on the 29th ult., at Monson, Mass., Emity M. 
| HARTWELL, in the 29th year of her age. She was the 
daughter of Samuel and Sarah P. Graves, of Warwick, 
R. I. She departed this life in a full hope of immor- 
tality, trusting in Jesus Christ as her Saviour. 

——, In Somerset, Mass., on the 8th of 2d mo. 
last, Exizapeta, daughter of Abraham and Rebecca 
Shove, (the former deceased,) in the 45th year of her 
lage; a member of Swansey Monthly Meeting of 
| Friends. 

This dear friend endured a long and painful illness 
with Christian fortitude and resignation, cheerfully 
yielding to the dispensation of suffering, yet she was 
| sensitive to the sufferings of others; delighting to 

administer to their relief with her own hands, even 
when disease was preying upon her feeble frame. 
Near her close she remarked, in reference to her long 
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confinement, that it had not been lost time to her,| Circulars, containing more information, will be 
for that period embraced some of the happiest | sent to those who may desire them. 

moments of her life. She was much interested in On behalf of the Committee, 

the cause of freedom, tenderly sympathizing with ALLEN Jay, Clerk. 


the oppressed, and we reverently believe her end| Lafayette, Ind., 8th mo. 29th, 1860. 
was peace. 


Diep, At Freetown, Mass., on the 19th of 8th mo.} 4 Young Woman, of a thorough English education 
last, Anna, widow of the late Theophilus Shove, in| who has attended Friends’ School at Union Springs, 
the 79th year of her age ; a highly esteemed member | Cayuga Co., N. Y., for the past two years, would 
of Swansey Monthly Meeting of Friends. 3 like a situation as Governess in some Christian fam- 

Having early submitted to the cross of Christ, she | jly, or as teacher in some good institution. The best 
was thereby prepared for usefulness in His church, | of references required. Address Box No. 10, Macedon 
and for many years acceptably filled the stations of | Wayne Co., N. Y. ; , 
Overseer and Elder; and, in the discharge of these : 





; ; naa ‘ References — 

important duties, she gave convincing evidence that Wma. Heyry Cuase 
her sufficiency was not of herself. She was faithful Joux J. Tuomas. , 
in the support of all the doctrines and testimonies of | Union Springs, Cayuga Co.. N.Y 
our religious Society, and even when the infirmities; 3, . pert 
of age prevented her from attending meetings, it ———~<er 


was felt to be a privilege to visit her; for, having ‘ , 
had large experience in the school of Christ, she was RECOLLECTIONS OF THE MADIAI. 
= eee ote a others, pm ht be-| American Christians will not soon forget the 
ional Seng ded was ©@ mother ™/ humble Francisco and Rosa Madiai, and their 
—, On the 11th of 34 month last, Taouas| apes rsemgenwed Christ’s sake. Seven years ago, 
Crarxson Biyys, son of William and Ruth Binns, | te writer abode a week under the same roof 
a member of Short Creek Monthly and Harrisville; With these Tuscan exiles, just after their long 
Particular Meeting, Ohio, in the 14th year of his| imprisonment, and received from their own lips 


age. i os r 4] ~ i os ’ Y 

This dear child was favored to bear a severe ill-| —— — eee of oo ag ae 
ness of twelve days with much patience and forti-|.°© ee Sa Seen a ie 7 ne 
tude, at times expressing doubts of his recovery ; and | !2tercourse of those days ; but not more fre- 
when the final hour arrived, and his friends collected | quently than the grand facts of current Italian 
to witness the solemn change, he told them not to} history, with which their names and the princi- 


weep, for the Lord would save him, and that he was| ples for which they suffered almost martyrdom 
going to live with the angels where joys would never |) yct now be connected 
end. : ‘ 


——, At Pleasantview, Jasper County, Iowa, on the When we met these victims of Papal intoler- 
16th of 8th month, 1859, Cuar.es F. Wuire, in the; ance, they were broken in health by ten months 
67th year of hisage. An esteemed member of Lynn-| of seclusion in the gloomiest of Italian prisons. 
oe ae aie a. : {In describing their trials, we remember the fact 

e had bee cted with a cancer for severa an ; 5 tie we 
years, and the last year of his age he suffered much —_— stated that each was kept eee of the 
pain, which made him often wish for a release by | fate of the other, and thus tortured with anxiety ; 
death, though he much desired to await the Lord’s| while the only earthly pleasure the meek Rosa 
appointed time. He ee spoke of being aware | could recall in her prison life was the sight of a 
of the nearness of his dissolution, and his belief that | }ittle grass-plot, of which she caught a glimpse 
all would be well with him when done with the | a aa Som ond onthe: © Fran. 
things of time; and he frequently gave good counsel | “® 2 Mit ; a as h h 
and advice to his family and neighbors that came to , ©18CO remarked, in bis imperfect Englis 1, that 
see him, leaving the assurance that he had entered | “‘ he was never so happy as when his waistcoat 
one of those mansions prepared by the dear Saviour ; was wetted with his tears.” Thanks to the kind 
for all those who love his appearing. Providence that aroused the civilized world to 
demand their release, and that led them from 
’ . . . ? . . 

FARMERS INSTITUTE. imprisonment in Tuscany for the crime of read- 

The Fall Session of this Institution will commence | ing the Bible, into the keeping of a Bible de- 
on Third-day, the 25th of 9th month, and continue | pository in Piedmont. 

14 weeks. A few years later, 1857, we tarried a few days 

It will be under the charge of Cyrus Linney, A. B., r J : ; J 


and Resecca TrueBLoop, as Principal Teachers, with in the Italian city which had been the a of 
competent Assistants. the Madiai persecution ; again and again have 
The Boarding House connected with the Institution | we passed under the frowning walls of the prison 


| 


is undergoing a thorough improvement, which will | that had confined those noble Christians. The 


add much to the comfort of the boarders. It will) Grand Duke still maintained his power and state. 
continue under the care and control of Jeremiah A. 


and Martha Grennell. The Managers feel safe in rec- A persecuting hierarchy yet continued mS as- 
ommending it asa pleasant and suitable home for cendency; but beneath the quiet surface the 
those who may avail themselves of its advantages. | elements were even then gathering of that final 
The price of boarding will be Two Dollars per week— | overthrow of ill-used power in which Italy re- 


one-half in advance. joices, and which has filled every Christian 
The Students’ rooms will be furnished with tables, i ’ y 


chairs, stoves and beds; the boarders are permitted | a ee = world be oes Al 
to study in their rooms, which they will find of great | most in sight of the prison of the Madiai, we 
advantage. | passed an evening with a score of Bible-reading, 
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Bible-loving Tuscans—a portion of the number 
who, at the hazard of the fate of the Madiai, and 
at that time watched and warned by the police, 
were determined to have a pure faith and to 
draw it from the wells of salvation. 

Were we revisit Florence to-day, what should 
we behold? The Grand Duke in exile, and the 
Madiai and their co-religionists in honor; the 
Bible in the hands of thousands of people, and 
unrestricted liberty to profess the faith of Savon- 
arola, and of Luther ; an ample measure of civil 
liberty, under the benign sway of Victor Em- 
manuel; the dream of ages, of an united Italy, 
substantially realized ! 

We know not how better to sum up the mar- 
vellous changes wrought there, than by alluding 
to the circumstance of the transfer of the 
Waldensian Theological Seminary from La 
Your, a little Vaudois village not far from Turin, 
to Florence! The Madiai in prison for Bible- 
reading in 1853 ; the biblical school of the Wald- 
enses set up in the same city in 1860! If 
Galileo were alive and in his old observatory 
still overhanging Florence, he might assert 
with fuller meaning than when condemned for 
his demonstration of the motion of the earth, 
“ After all, the world does move !”— American 
Messenger. 


——_—_>—400—-___—__ 
THE OIL WELLS OF WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA. 


R. W. Haskins has recently written an ac- 
count of a week’s visit among the oil (Petroleum) 
wells of western Pennsylvania, from which we 
gather the following important facts and very 
important explanations :— 

The chief oil-yielding regions, so far as yet 
developed, are situated within the limits of 
Warren, Crawford and Venango counties. These 
counties are all situated in the valley of the Alle- 
ghany river, and all deliver their running water 
into that stream. No definite boundaries of the 
oil-yielding regions are fixed or known; and we 
here mean to assert no more than this, namely, 
that the present chief supplies are obtained 
within the limits named. The country is ex- 
ceedingly rough and mountainous, with a large 
proportion of waste land. Two deep, and in 
some parts very narrow valleys traverse the 
region, from north to south, nearly parallel, and 
some twenty-five miles apart. One of these is 
oceupied by the Broken Straw, and the other by 
Oil Creek—two streams that empty into the 
Alleghany river. 

The most easterly of these valleys is traversed 
in its entire length by the Erie and Sunbury 
Railroad, now completed to Warren. In this 
valley various borings have been commenced, 
and many of these are still persisted in. At 
Moorland Gar, some fifty miles from Erie, 
George I. Stow and his associates are steadily 
prosecuting their boring, but have yet reached 
no further down than 147 feet ; and near this, 


Wardwell, Webster, and their associates, have 
in like manner reached the depth of 225 feet, 
and are still at work. At both these wells the 
indications are frequent and good, but as the 
proprietors suppose, they are not to expect suc- 
cess at a less depth than 300 feet. In fact, all 
parts of this valley are many miles from any 
present free-yielding locality; and although 
success may be attained there, yet, up to this 
time, no paying well has been opened in the 
valley of the Broken Straw. 

On the contrary, the chief supply of oil that 
has been yet taken from the earth has been 
drawn from wells in the valley of Oil Creek. 
The point of this valley about which the public 
have heard most, in connection with the 
production of oil, is Titusville, a post village 
upon the creek, and some 18 or 20 miles from 
its mouth. This is certainly a wonderful local- 
ity, and is now yielding a prodigious quantity 
of oil, although, as we shall yet see, it has not 
yet furnished the greatest supply. * 

There is one well here whose history is too 
singular to be omitted. It is known as the 
Williams well, although there are several own- 
ers. Mr. Williams, who seems to have been the 
live man of the company, after having driven 
one hole 282 feet, without success, abandoned 
that and tried again. This time, on reaching 
142 feet, the pure oil, without water, flowed 
steadily over the top, and was conducted through 
a pipe into barrels. The supply was constant 
and uniform, yielding, quite regularly, twelve 
barrels per day. The flow was not that of an, 
undisturbed stream, but issued in a constant 
and uniform series of pulsations. This state of 
things continued for some time, when it was 
disturbed by an attempt to drill the well still 
deeper. Some thirty days since, this process of 
deepening had been carried the distance of a 
fraction over two feet, when a new fountain of 
oil and gas was penetrated, which instantly rose 
in a jet from the top of the well. This column 
of oil continued to flood the adjacent ground, 
until the quantity thrown out was estimated at 
two hundred barrels. One hundred and fifty 
barrels of this were actually secured. The flow 
then subsided ; but twenty-four hours after, the 
stream again arose, and after about twenty-five 
barrels of oil had been ejected, the eruption 
ceased, and, so far as we know, it has not again 
resumed. When we visited this well, the flood 
was over, but the marks of it were visible on 
every side. After these scenes a pump was 
inserted in the well, which was worked bya 
steam engine. This pump had only been driven 
five or six days when we were there, but we 
were assured that in one twenty-four hours it 
had brought up one hundred and eight barrels, 
and in another similar period one hundred and 
thirty barrels of pure oil ! 

We may here observe that a similar eruption 
to this one of the Williams well has since taken 
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place at a well twelve miles below Titusville, | 


on Oil creek. 
of last week that the drillers penetrated the 
rock which gave out oil, in a jet assumed to be 
equal to the Williams well. The flow was such 
that ten barrels per hour were dipped up, and 
secured, while it lasted, and much, of course, 
was lost upon the ground. This flow ceased 
after many hours; but on the succeeding Satur- 
day evening, news was brought to Titusville 
that the well was again in active eruption. 

To return to the Williams well.- This is situ- 
ated upon a plateau, high above the creek, in 
the woods. The surface of the ground for some 
acres around it is thickly indented with small 
pits, or holes, that have apparently been dug to} 
obtain the oil. The rock upon this plateau is | 
from forty to eighty feet from the surface, and 
all the covering seems filled with oil. Water 
stands in these pits, which are now only three 
or four feet deep, and a stick thrust into the 
bottom of afy of these will instantly bring up 
oil to the surface of the water. By whom or 
when these diggings were made is mere con- 
jecture. They appear of considerable age. 

A few miles down the creek there are many 
of these, and they are all timbered up on the 
inside, much like a tan vat. Those at Titus- 
ville are none of them thus timbered, and are 
much filled up by the washing in of the soil. Our 
attention was directed to the stump of a large 
pine tree that had been felled near Williams’ 
well; in it was a cut of a full-sized sharp axe, 
outside of which we were assured the grain 
rings of the tree’s growth, and supposed to indi- 
cate years, numbered sixty-four. Whether this 
blow of the axe has any reference to the date of 
the pits, or connection with those who dug; 
them, must be left wholly to conjecture. 

We have said the wells at Titusville are 
numerous ; they are so, even within the range of | 
local vision; but this point, we are assured, 
has by no means furnished most of the oil thus 
far. The whole distance of Oil creek, to its 
mouth, may be considered a continuous oil bed 
on both banks. Wells, at short intervals, occur 
along its shores, and upon the lower part of the 
stream, near its mouth, the operations have 
been so extensive that much more oil is reported 
to have been drawn here, than from the regions 
farther up stream. Perhaps the reason we have 
heard less of this supply in this quarter, may be 
that none of the oil is sent this way, but all 
finds a market in Pittsburg by the Alleghany 
river. 


| 








rich results. Operations there are but recent, 


It was, we believe, on Thursday | yet the indications are that great supplies of oil 


are to be drawn from there. Drilling is pro- 
gressing on both sides of the Alleghany river 
here, and also in the deep gorges between the 
high bluffs which, at this point, come down to 
the water’s edge. 

Up one of the gorges known asthe Gordon Run, 
some mile or two from its mouth, we found a 
party drilling. The entire distance to them 
was woods, and they held little communion with 
the world. They lived in their shanty, and 
cooked for themselves. They had, of course, a 
bellows and an anvil for dressing their drills, 
and hard by they were burning a coal pit to 
supply their forge fire. The number of wells 
that were under way, at this point, when we 
were there, were stated to us at seventy. Of 
these but four were finished, in the drilling, 
while but two had commenced to pump. 

At Titusville, we learned that the estimated 
number of wells—including all stages of pro- 
gress—from that point to the mouth of Oil 
creek, and embracing those at Franklin, a little 
below, was fifteen hundred. To this number 
add tke seventy at Tiduete, and those scattered 
here and there, in various other parts of the 
three counties, and the whole number of wells 
at that time finished and in progress may be set 
down at very nearly two thousand. But the 
activity in this business is such that the true 
estimate of yesterday will be false and unreliable 
to-morrow. New wells are commenced every 
day, and in so many localities, that no estimate, 
or even count of them would remain accurate 
for twenty-four hours. 

The depth of these wells varies greatly, not 
only in distant, but even in the same neighbor- 
hoods. Oil has been obtained at sixty feet, and 
also at four hundred and twenty-five. Both 
these are extremes, and probably most wells fall 
between one hundred and fifty and three hun- 
dred feet in depth. They do not, even -when 
clustered together, appear to affect the yield of 
each other; and we heard of none that had 
decreased in their yield, save two, and both of 
these were of much less depth than that at 
which constant supplies have been received 
from the first. The supply then, has no appa- 
rent limit ; since newwells are continually going 
into operation, and yet, these, while yielding 
full returns, made no inroads upon the yields of 
others. The present supplies are mostly mar- 
keted in New York and Pittsburg. It is sent 
to market just as the pumps raise it from the 


Taken in all its extent the valley of Oil| earth, and in this condition the oil men inform 


oil. 


tance. At Franklin, and about the mouth of 


ing with success. 


French creek, adjacent, operations are extend-| “What is this ? and what its origin ?” 


creek has thus far furnished the chief supply of| us, that it now pays them a net profit of twenty- 
But other localities are rising in impor-| four cents per gallon. 


And now probably some readers may inquire, 
What 


A point upon the Alleghany, | the substance is there is no doubt. It is petro- 


some seventeen miles above the mouth of Oil|leum, which, as such, has been long enough 


creek, at the little village of Tiduete, promises! known. It is also Harlaem oil, British oil, 
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Seneca oil, and Rock oil, all of which names have 
been applied to it in its liquid state. When its 
volatile portion has been partly evaporated it 
became Barbadoes tar ; and after a thorough and 
perfect evaporation, the remainder asphaltum. 
But of its origin—we speak only for ourselves— 
we know nothing. We have met plenty of peo- 
ple who knew all about it; but they satisfied 
only themselves, and not us. Theories are not 
wanting upon the subject, but these are usually 
such as are, of necessity, false, because they con- 
flict with settled truths, which truths are, of 
course, unknown to such theory-builders. 

The surface rock of all parts of the oil region 
which we visited is everywhere the same. It is 
a sandstone belonging to the subcarboniferous 
conglomerate. The surface we traversed, as 
before observed, is constituted, ina large degree, 
of abrupt and precipitous elevations and depres- 
sions ; and we found this rock everywhere cap- 
ping the highest hilltops, and paving the lowest 
valleys. The sedimentary rocks underlying 
this, and in which the oil is obtained, consist 
largely of argillaceous shale, interstratified with 
thin beds of sandstone, clay, limestone, and oc- 
casionally with thin plates of iron pyrites, of 
extreme hardness. 

Between the various strata of these rocks, as 
elsewhere in the earth, water is constantly 
coursing, in rivulets and larger bodies. Such 
of these as have not come in contact with the 
oil in their course, are still uncontaminated, 


in their subterranean voyagings, bear that sub- 
stance along upon their surface, and thus 
deliver it to the pumps of such wells as have 
intercepted these streams in their courses.— 
Pittsburg Journal. 


—_—___-~40>—> 


A FRENCH INVASION OF ENGLAND. 


Most “ popular ” histories of England make 
no mention whatever of a really memorable 
invasion by the French, of the United King- 
dom, in the seventeenth century. In and about 
the year 1685, some eighty thousand French- 
men landed on these coasts, and immediately 
spread themselves, in various directions, and 
finally settled, without opposition, chiefly at 
Canterbury and London. These invaders were 
the French Protestant refugees from the revo- 
cation of the Edict of Nantes. 

How and why France drove out these peo- 
ple, may be explained in a few words. Henry 
IV. had granted, in 1598, to the professors of 
the Protestant religion of France, by an edict 
drawn up at Nantes, the liberty of serving God 
according to their consciences, and a full secu- 
rity for the enjoyment of their civil rights and 
privileges, without persecution or molestation 
from any quarter. But at the very moment of 
the issue of the edict, the foes of the reformed 


faith vehemently asserted, and constantly reiter- 
ated it, that France would never enjoy the 
sweets of peace, and the satisfaction that is 
founded upon the assurance of public safety, 
until the Huguenots were crushed and totally 
suppressed. At last, the insidious arguments 
and importunate solicitations of the Roman 
Catholic party had such an effect upon the mind 
of Louis XIV. that, in the year 1685, tramp- 
ling upon the most solemn obligations, and re- 
gardless of all laws, human and divine, he re- 
voked the Edict of Nantes. The consequences 
of this proceeding were highly detrimental to the 
true interests and the real prosperity of the 
French nation, by the prodigious emigrations it 
occasioned among the Protestants, who sought 
in England, Germany, Holland, and America, 
that religious liberty which their mother coun- 
try had so cruelly refused them. 

The emigrants consisted chiefly of manufac- 
turers and workmen, who came from Normandy, 
Picardy, the maritime provinces of the west, 
the Lyonnais, and Touraine. 

England is indebted to those who landed on 
its coasts for the introduction of several new 
manufactures, which ultimately contributed 
greatly to the public wealth, and to the im- 
provement of others still in their infancy. Be- 
fore that period, the paper made in England was 
of common description and grayish color; and 


the better qualities of glass-ware, hats, and a 
number of other articles of every-day consump- 
and these often prove a great annoyance to the! tion, were imported from the continent, and 
operator ; while such as had contac twith the oil | especially from France. The refugees taught 


our forefathers to manufacture these superior 
qualities for themselves ; and, moreover, showed 
them how to produce silks, brocades, satins, 
velvets, light tissues of linen and wool, surgical 
instruments, ete. ete. The Bill of Rights, 
which, in 1689, conservated the liberties of the 
people and guaranteed individual property, 
further added to the happy influence exercised 
by the refugees, by giving the signal for an 
immense development of English manufacture, 
commerce, and navigation. ; 

Of all the manufactures with which the 
refugees endowed this kingdom, not one ac- 
quired so magnificent development as that of 
silks. First, in the quarter of Blackfriars, at 
Canterbury, skilful workmen from Tours and 
Lyons established themselves. By the year 
1694, their numbers had so greatly increased, 
that they possessed no less than a thousand 
looms, giving employment to two thousand 
seven hundred persons ; but the majority finally 
settled in London, in the district where had 
stood the priory and hospital of “Our blessed 
Lady St. Mary Spital,” now called Spitalfields. 
This district they entirely peopled, and their 
descendants still inhabit it. 

Hence they propagated their manufacture to 
Dublin, where is assumed an unexpected im- 
portance. England and Ireland then presented 
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the memorable sight of a manufacture borrowed 
from the foreigner, and consuming foreign | 
materials, but which, nevertheless, succeeded in! At the present moment the island of Great 
equalling and even surpassing the products of Britain is the richest in the world. People from 
those countries where it had long been cultivated. | almost every quarter of the habitable globe re- 
Some of the French artisans had brought into} sort to London to raise the means necessary to 
this country models of looms similar to those of build railroads, construct ships, sink mines, and 
Tours and Lyons. They taught us improved|to carry out other engineering projects where 
modes of weaving, and showed us how to make| vast outlays of money are required. This is a 
brocades, satins, very strong silks, known as_ strange spectacle, truly, and how can we account 
paduasoys, watered silks, black velvets, fancy|for it? The island is insignificant in extent ; 
velvets, and stuffs of mingled silk and cotton.|the population small, in comparison with many 
The figured silks which proceeded from the| other countries, and the climate is well known 
London manufacturers, at the end of the seven-|to be capricious. Its increased riches are not 
teenth century, were due almost exclusively to owing to the number of its inhabitants, its extent 
the industry of three refugees—Lanson, Maris-| of territory, the richness of its soil, or the se- 
cot, and Monceaux. The artist who supplied the| renity of its climate; the source of its great 
desigus was also a fugitive, named Beaudoin. | wealth lies beneath its surface, in the deep ard 
A workman, Mongeorge by name, brought here | dark coal mine, where the Author of Creation 
the secret, recently discovered at Lyons, of} has stored up the accumulated vegetation of by- 
giving lustre to silk taffety. The French am-| gone ages for the development and use of this 
bassador, in pursuance of the express orders of'| age of steam, iron and manufactures. The skies 
Louis XIV. made Mongeorge brilliant offers to} of Italy and France are sunny and bright, and 
return to France, but without avail. the purple vine covers the slopes of Burgundy 
The descendants of the Huguenots long re-| and Piedmont; while the skies of England are 
mained as a distinct people, preserving a nation-| murky, and the sunlight, even in flowery Devon- 
ality of their own, and entertaining hopes of'| shire, is too cold for the grape to yield its fruit- 
return, under more favorable auspices, to their|age. Yet, with all these disadvantages on the 
beloved fatherland. In the lapse of years these | part of England, Italy is poorer and France less 
hopes grew gradually fainter, and both habits} wealthy; for with the products of her mines and 
and interest drew them closer to the country of| minerals other countries have become her tribu- 
their adoption. The fierce wars of the repub-| taries. 
lic, the crash of the first revolution, and the| From an article in the last number of the Ed- 
threatened invasion of England by the first | inburgh Review, on Professor Rogers’ essay on 
Napoleon, severed the last ties which bound | the coal formations of North America and Great 
them to their own land, and their affinities and | Britain, we obtain a more exalted view of the 
sympathies being for the best part English, there | power of coal than we ever entertained before. 
was an almost fusion both of race and name. | We derive from coal our artificial light and heat ; 
Ligonier, Prevost, Labouchere, Lefévre, Ro-| it is the latent force which gives life to the steam 
milly, Layard, and many other family names | engine ; and it is the concentrated energy which 
now identified with English history, were borne] propels our countless forms of mechanism, It 
by French Protestant Refugees. is a subject of intense wonder that perishable 
In Spitalfields, French usages and memoriuls| vegetable formations which flourished long be- 
now almost wholly survive in traditions of the| fore man appeared on the globe, should have 
past. No longer is the French language spoken ; | been covered up for centuries beneath the rocks, 
the Protestant places of worship are shut up or|and now rendered subservient to the latest ap- 
in decay; and the descendants of the refugees | plications of human skill, for increasing the pro- 
are merged in the general population. Gener-| ductive powers of man to an extent which almost 
ous attempts, however, have lately been made, | baffles the mind to calculate. The mechanical 
not without success, to revive an interest in the| power of England represented by 10,000,000 
great principles which once brought honor to| tons of coal devoted to steam engines is equal 
the locality. One of the French Protestant|to the labor of 66,000,000 of strong men per 
pastors of London has special services for the)/annum. Is it any wonder that such a stupen- 
operatives, when they are reminded of the;dous power should have given England the 
truths for which their forefathers suffered.| mastery in commerce and manufactures? The 
Here, with an open Bible and full religious; possession of coal mines is momentous in its 
liberty, the old doctrines of the Reformation— | consequences ; and the annual product of Eng- 
the atonement of Christ, justification by faith, | land for all purposes is no less than 68,000,000 
and the work of the Spirit in producing new-|tons. In the Middle Ages, France and Ger- 
ness of life and obedience—are heard as in the! many supplied England with all kinds of manu- 
days of the Huguenot pastors who led the French | factures; but the tide of commerce is changed, 
invasion at the close of the seventeenth cen-/| and all owing to the natural possession of great 
tury. — Leisure Hour. | coal mines, of which there are no less than 3,000 


THE POWER OF COAL. 
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in the island. A commission of French cotton 
manufacturers who visited Manchester, three 
years ago, made a report on their return, and 
declared that although English operatives were 
paid higher wages, yet, owing to cheap fuel and 
machinery, they could produce cotton goods at 
about one-half the price of the French. Such 
is the power of coal! 

We may take it for a settled fact that the 
country which possesses the greatest deposits of 
coal contains the greatest resources of mechanical 
and industrial power. Were the coal fields of 
England to cease being productive in 1860, the 
wealth and power of Great Britain, which are 
developed in her steamships and countless man- 
ufactures, would be annihilated, and the kingdom 
would sink to a diminutive power in a few years. 
The coal fields of the world are distributed as 
follows :—United States, 196,000 square miles 
area ; British North American Provinces, 7,530; 
Great Britain, 5,400; France, 984; Prussia, 
960 ; Belgium, 510 ; Bohemia, 400; Spain, 
200; Russia, 100. The extent of the Pacific 
and Asiatic coal fields is unknown. From these 
geological coal statistics it is not difficult to pre- 
dict what country is destined to be the future 
mistress of the world in wealth and power. 
Owing to the vast amount of coal raised in Eng- 
land annually, many of the mines will be worked 
out in 300 years; and at the present rate they 
will ald be exhausted in about 1,000 years. Long 
before that date, the “‘Court of St. James” may 
be transferred to Nova Scotia or New Brunswick, 
where the coal fields are rich and extensive.— 
Scientific American. 


——_——---~+ep—- 


STINGLESS BEES. 


We have recently been shown a rare curiosity 
in the insect world. It consists of two swarms 
of stingless bees, lately brought from Central 
America by A. O. Moore, of this city. The 
bees are hived in two hollow logs, which were 
transported by a couple of Indians from the in- 
terior to the Pacific coast, and per Panama rail- 
road and steamer to New-York. Mr. Moore is 
of the opinion that these bees may prove to be 
in some respects superior to other kinds. There 
are two varieties of them, both smaller than 
our common bees, and on this account, probably 
yielding less honey, though of a delicious flavor. 
The honey is deposited in cone-shaped capsules, 
two thirds as large as hen’s eggs, which are 
fastened to a perpendicular plate of wax, in 
rows mostly one above another. A hasty ex- 
amination discovers but two classes, the workers 
and queens, the latter being much larger than 
the common bee king. Very lively most of the: 
time, the queens, when depositing their eggs, 
are unwieldy and often unable to fly. Unlike that, 
of the common bee, their wax is of such a nature 
as to defy the attacks of all bug or other insect 
intruders, which are often so destructive. Bees, 
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in their conflicts with one another, rarely use 
their stings, but carry on their warfare by a 
vigorous system of biting and pinching. As 
these new varieties excel all others in their 
power of both giving and taking the grip, they 
will not be liable to be driven out or extermin- 
ated should they find enemies. The South 
Americans hang up the logs in which the bees 
hive under the projecting thatch of their huts, 
never experiencing any trouble or uneasiness 
from their presence both within and without 
the houses. A lengthy description of these 
novel as well as interesting strangers will soon 
appear, accompanied by plates, etc. In the 
mean time they have been transferred to the 
Patent Office, and placed in charge of an 
eminent apiarist at Flushing, who will give 
them a fair trial, after which they will be dis- 
tributed, should they prove valuable—WN. F. 
Paper. 


Selected for Friends’ Review. 
FADELESS IS A LOVING HEART. 


Sunny eyes may lose their brightness ; 
Nimble feet forget their lightness ; 
Pearly teeth may know decay ; 

Raven tresses turn to gray ; 

Cheeks be pale and eyes be dim, 

Faint the voice and weak the limb; 
But though youth and strength depart, 
Fadeless is a loving heart. 


Like the little mountain flower, 
Peeping forth in wintry hour, 
When the summer’s breath is fled, 
And the gaudier flowerets dead ; 
So when outward charms are gone, 
Brighter still doth blossom on, 
Despite of Time’s destroying dart, 
The gentle, kindly, loving heart. 


Wealth and talents will avail 
When on life’s rough sea we sail ; 
Yet the wealth may melt like snow, 
And the wit no longer glow ; 

But more smooth we’!l find the sea, 
And our course the fairer be, 

If our pilot, when we start, 

Be a kindly, loving heart. 


Ye in worldly wisdom old,— 

Ye who bow the knee to gold,— 
Doth this earth as lovely seem, 
As it did in life’s young dream, 
Ere the world had crusted o’er 
Feelings good and pure before— 
Ere ye sold in Mammon’s mart 
The best yearnings of the heart? 


Grant me, Heaven, my earnest prayer— 
Whether life of ease or care 

Be the one to me assigned, 

That each’coming year may find 

Loving thoughts and gentle words 
Twined within my bosom’s chords, 

And that age may but impart 

Riper freshness to my heart ! 
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WATCH! WATCH! MOTHER. 


Mother! watch the little feet 
Climbing o’er the garden wall, 

Bounding through the busy street, 
Ranging cellar, shed and hall ; 

Never count the moments lost, 

Never mind the time it costs ; 

Little feet will go astray, 

Guide them, mother! while you may. 


Mother! watch the little hand 
Picking berries by the way, 

Making houses in the sand, 
Tossing up the fragrant hay ; 

Never dare the question ask, 

‘* Why to me this heavy task ?”’ 

These same little hands may prove 

Messengers of light and love. 


Mother! watch the little tongue 
Prattling eloquent and wild ; 
What is said and what is sung 
By the happy, joyous child; 
Catch the word while yet unspoken ; 
Stop the vow while yet unbroken; 
This same tongue may yet provlaim 
Blessings in the Saviour’s name. 
Mother! watch that little heart 
Beatingisoft and warm for you; 
Wholesomé lessons now impart ; 
Keep, oh! keep that young heart true; 
Extricating every weed, 
Sowing good and precious seed ; 
Harvest rich you then may see 
Ripening for eternity. 


—_—<e>—-_____ 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


ForEIGN INTELLIGENCE.—Liverpool dates to the lst 
inst., have been received. : 

Iraty.—The report of the invasion of Calabria by 
Garibaldi is confirmed. Reggio was taken by his 
troops on the 21st. A large additional force under 
Gen. Cosenz, had also crossed to the mainland, and 
the latest reports were that they had met with 
further successes, and had been joined by 4000 Calabri- 
ans. Garibaldi had been proclaimed Dictator at 
Potenza. Insurrection had broken out also in the 
province of Basilicata, north of Calabria, headed, it 
was said, by the Royal Intendant of Polinesa. 
Disturbances appeared imminent at Salerno, and also 
at Naples, where appeals to the people to revolt were 
publicly distributed. It was reported at Paris on the 
29th that the king had left Naples the previous 
evening in a frigate, but the account had not been 
confirmed. 

Sardinia has prohibited the embarkation of any 
more volunteers at Genoa for Sicily. 

The Pope was said to have expressed to the French 
Ambassador his readiness to agree to the proposal 
for an Italian confederation. 

The French Ambassador had demanded of the 
Neapolitan government satisfaction for the personal 
assault made upon him by the populace some time 
ago. He suggested, as the best reparation, an act of 
indemnity for French property destroyed at Palermo 
by the Neapolitan bombardment, and the sending aj 
special Ambassador to Paris to apologize for the 
attack upon him. The result of these negotiations 
was not known. 

Enetanp.—-Lord Palmerston had stated in the 
House of Commons that there was no truth in the 
report that Austria had threatened to support Naples 
against Garibaldi, and that she adhered to non-inter- 
vention until her own frontiers should be threatened. 

Parliament was prorogued on the 28th ult. 


the Black Sea. 
floods in various parts of the country. 


through the south of France, Savoy, 
Algeria. 
the assurance of his determination not to deviate 
from the path of moderation and justice, and his 
desire solely to advance the general interests of 


France ; and urging the people to give their atten- 
tion to works of peace. 


in fully quieting Syria. 
had been convicted of high treason. 






REVIEW. 


The weather continued showery, and in conse- 
quence of the unfavorable prospects for the harvest, 
arge orders for grain had been sent to America and 
The continued rains had caused 


The Great Eastern had arrived at Milford Haven 


from New York, and it is stated that she will sail 
again for the same port on the J1th of next month. 





Lindsay, a member of Parliament, had 


been deputed to proceed to Washington to enter into 
negotiations with the American Government for the 
opening of the coasting trade, &c. 


FrancE.—The Emperor had commenced a journey 
Nice and 
He had made a speech at Lyons, repeating 


A decree had been issued, opening the French 


ports for the admission, duty free, of all kinds of 
foreign grain and flour. 
stufis will be exempted from tonnage dues. 
in some of the districts where the crop had been 
gathered was found to be more or less injured. 


weather at the latest dates was rather more favor- 
able. 


Vessels laden with bread- 
Wheat 


The 


Russia.—Notwithstanding the rains and the locusts, 


the harvest was expected to be the most abundant 
for years. 


Turkry.—-Fuad Pacha had succeeded, it was said, 
The ex-Governor of Beyroot 


Prince Danielo, of Montenegro, had been assas- 


sinated, on account, it was supposed, of his opposi- 
tion to the war party in that province, who aim at 
complete independence ; and it was apprehended this 


event might produce serious consequences, and lead 
to fresh collisions between the Montenegrins and the 
Turks. 


Cuina.—The treaty of amity and commerce be- 
tween China and the United States, concluded some 
time ago, and now officially promulgated, provides 
that this government shall exert its good offices, in 
case any other nation should act unjustly or op- 
pressively towards that empire, to bring about a 
satisfactory arrangement. A similar provision is 
contained in the treaty with Japan. 


Sanpwica IsLanps.—At the last accounts, a bill was 
before the Legislature for the establishment of a 
bank, with a paper currency not to exceed $150, (00. 
It was warmly discussed, with considerable prospect 
of its passage. , 

Domestic.—A terrible calamity occurred on Lake 
Michigan about 2 o’clock, A. M., on the 8th inst. 
The steamer Lady Elgin, from Chicago, was run into 
by a schooner, when opposite Waukegan, Ill., and 
about ten miles from shore, and sank in about half 
an hour. About 385 persons are believed to have 
been on board, of whom 300 were excursionists from 
Milwaukie, and only 98 are known to have escaped. 

The value of merchandize, not including gold and 
silver, exported from San Francisco during last 
month, exceeded $1,000,000, most of it being products 
of California. Considerable quantities of grain have 
been shipped for England and Australia. 

A vessel sailed from Port Townsend, Washington 
Territory, on the 7th ult. for New York, with a cargo 
of yellow fir spars, varying in length from sixty to 
one hundred and eighteen feet. This is the first load 
of ship timber sent from that place to any Atlantic 
port. Another vessel was loading with similar tim- 
ber for London. 


